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THE DEFINITION OF 'FEELING' 1 

r I THE Oxford English Dictionary groups under ten rubrics twenty 
-*- different varieties of meaning in the use of the word 'feeling.' 
The first meaning given is, the action denoted by the verb 'to feel,' 
and the verb 'to feel' has assigned to it, under sixteen rubrics, thirty- 
three varieties of meaning. The variety in the shades of meaning 
attached to these terms is probably much greater. Such terms are 
evidently very ill adapted to form parts of the technical language of 
science. Any limitation of their meaning must be arbitrary; it is 
also likely to prove inconvenient. 

The various meanings of the term 'feeling' seem all to be derived, 
directly or indirectly, from the primary meaning of perception by 
touch. To 'feel' an object is, in the first instance, to touch it or be 
touched by it. 'Feeling' denotes the act or process of such percep- 
tion, or, again, the capacity for it, or, finally, its 'content,' i. e., the 
content of the specific present modification of the experience of the 
individual percipient, as distinguished from the perceived object, — 
the felt quality, or thing. Closely connected with this primary 
meaning is the reference of the term to all experiences which, like 
those of touch proper, are brought about by the direct contact of 
objects with the sensory surface of the body, but which are not 
obviously assignable to any special organ. All other meanings of 
the term appear to be derived from some likeness in the experience 
to which it is applied to these contact experiences. Certain features 
of the latter seem to be particularly operative in the derivation, e. g., 
(1) the peculiarly vivid sense in many of them of the immediate, 
real presence of the object. Hence, analogically, 'feeling' denotes 
any apparently unmediated conviction of a fact, truth, etc.; 2 (2) 

1 Paper read before the American Psychological Association at its four- 
teenth annual meeting, at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905. 

2 Cf. the case reported by d'Allones (' Rdle des sensation internes dans les 
Amotions,' etc., Reuue Philosophique, December, 1905), where the patient 
recognizes that the object or situation is one of affection, disgust, etc., but 
complains that it does not ' touch ' her. 
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the frequent indefiniteness of the perception, and (3) the active 
exploration required to make it definite. The content of 'feeling' is, 
for the most part, badly localized, or not at all, and its internal and 
external relations are obscure. Almost any consciousness possessing 
this character may be called feeling. We have a feeling, e. g., of 
the void to be filled in the effort to recall a forgotten name, a feeling 
of what the solution of a problem would look like, if we had it, of 
the direction to be taken in getting it, etc. And along with this, in 
all cases where we attempt to transform this vague consciousness 
into clear consciousness, we have a feeling of our activity in this 
regard akin to the experience of active exploration in touch. This 
possibly is one of the motives which have brought under the term all 
immediate experience of tendency, impulse and movement, as well 
as of the obstruction of such tendency, impulse or movement. 

But apparently the chief motive in the extension of the meaning 
of this term lies (4) in the fact that experiences brought about by 
direct contact usually involve a more or less clear distinction between 
the modification of the body's own sensitiveness, as ways in which 
we are affected, and the qualities perceived as belonging to the 
impinging object, and that, in many cases, awareness of these, our 
states of being, is even more prominent an aspect of the experience 
than the perception of what is taken as their exciting cause. Hence 
the term 'feeling' is preeminently applied to all those sensory ex- 
periences — bodily sensations and appetites, pleasures and pains, emo- 
tions, passions, sentiments and moods, desires, convictions and re- 
solves, and all kinds of appreciations— which are intimately identified 
with the self as its dispositions, active or passive, whether having or 
not having a reference also to 'objects.' The feeling may be a feel- 
ing 'of ' or a feeling 'that,' a feeling 'for' or a feeling 'how': what- 
ever the expression used, it seems in all cases to contain a reference 
to an immediate and intimate qualification of the subject's own 
sensitive awareness. Where, on the other hand, the reference to the 
object is emphasized, the consciousness, except in the special case of 
touch, is designated by some other term. We do not 'feel,' we 'see' 
colors and 'hear' sounds, 'taste' tastes and 'smell' smells. Yet 
formerly tastes and smells were 'felt,' and are so in dialect still; 3 
and we may clearly have a 'feeling' for colors and perspective, and 
may 'feel' the sound which is a buzzing in our ears. The distinctions 
are sufficiently significant. 

Now I do not see why, without prejudice to any of the problems 
of psychological science, the term should not be used by psychologists 

*E. g., ' suete spieeri to fell and smell' (c. 1300) ; 'there was no smell of 
fyre felt upon them ' (Coverdale, Bible) ; ' he felt a nasty smell ' (English news- 
paper, 1884). See Oxford Dictionary. 
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with the same wide latitude of meaning which it has in common 
life. The facts denoted by it would be various; various, therefore, 
would have to be the description and explanation of them. But 
in this regard we should be in no worse case than we now are when, 
with bewildering diversity of definition, the term is variously ap- 
plied, apart from its special reference to perceptions of touch, to 
pleasure and pains, to emotions, to organic sensations and appetites, 
or again to only one or to several of these classes, 4 or still again to 
some wider class of facts or to some still more inclusive aspect of 
mental life generally. Over against such diversity of usage which, 
were technical precision important, would constitute a veritable 
scandal in psychological nomenclature, it can not be too strongly 
insisted that the facts are precisely what they are and stand in pre- 
cisely the same need of careful psychological treatment, however 
they may be named. Why not name the states here in question by 
their specific class names, call them pleasures and pains, emotions, 
appetites, etc., leaving the term 'feeling' to be freely applied, as 
occasion suggests, in all the variety of untechnical meaning which 
it has in common life ? I can not but think that in this matter we 
have been unduly influenced by the Kantian doctrine of Gefiihl and 
the vicissitudes of the whole German Gefuhlslehre consequent 
thereon. Our best text-books now, happily, abandon the attempt to 
group the facts of the mental life under the three rubrics of cogni- 
tion, feeling and will. It is to be hoped that this emancipation from 
the German tradition will leave us free to apply the term 'feeling' 
in a more natural, English sense, and either to abandon it as a 
technical term altogether or to find for it some new definition at 
once agreeable to the facts and to the genius of the language. 

Two conditions seem to me indispensable for any more restricted, 
yet manageable, use of the term in psychology: (1) it must denote 
some particular class of facts, or some more general aspect of con- 
sciousness, for which the term would be appropriate; and (2) to be 
appropriate, it must not depart too widely in meaning from the 
established usage. Now the most general characteristics of the 
states referred to by the term in its common use appear to be, as 
we have seen, intimacy and immediacy in the connection of the con- 
tent with the experiencing individual. If, therefore, the term is 
to be appropriately used, it must be used to designate such states 
or such aspects of mental life generally as possess this intimacy and 

4 Frequently the term is limited by definition to pleasure and pain, but 
usually the emotions and like states are included. A recent writer, seeking an 
' exact ' terminology, limits it to pleasure-pain and the obscure, unlocalized 
sensations of ' common feeling,' excluding the emotions, except as they contain 
these (Lagerborg, 'Das Gefuhlsproblem,' p. 36, 1905). 
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immediacy. These qualities are, of course, preeminently character- 
istic of our experience of pleasure and pain. Everybody agrees in 
calling these feelings. But the qualities mentioned are not char- 
acteristic of them alone, and to limit the term 'feeling' to them, 
either to the concrete pleasure and pains or to the pleasant and un- 
pleasant phases of these experiences, besides being arbitrary, would 
be exceedingly inconvenient. 5 In this reference the question whether 
there may not be other primary qualities of feeling is of secondary 
importance. Nor are the marks by which it is commonly sought to 
oppose these states as 'feeling' to other modes of consciousness 
really determinative. They are 'subjective,' indeed, but so is every 
other mode of consciousness. They inform us 'of our own internal 
mental condition' (Angell), but they are not the only states in 
which our mental condition is revealed to us. Besides, if feeling is 
thus informatory, it can not be sharply distinguished from cognition, 
unless cognition is arbitrarily limited to knowledge of external ob- 
jects and relations. 6 The most thoroughgoing way of distinguishing 
feeling, limited to pleasure and pain, is to deny that it can ever 
be directly cognized at all (Ward). But this surely is flying 
straight in the teeth of the facts. Feeling is a mode of consciousness, 
and all consciousness is awareness. How could one feel pleased 
without being conscious of pleasure? And similarly of pain. 

One of the most plausible definitions of feeling is given by 
Royce, who defines it 7 as 'our present sensitiveness to the values of 
things'; but the only values recognized under the definition are 
those which experiences possess as pleasing or displeasing, as dis- 
turbing or composing, and as variously combining these qualities. 
These qualities may be allowed, indeed, to have unique generality 
and importance, but to limit the values directly present in conscious- 
ness to them seems to involve a questionable psychological theory. 
Is the sense of beauty, for example, merely the feeling of a quiescent, 
or acquiescent, pleasure in line, color and idea, together, let us say, 
with the balance of muscular tensions involved? Possibly; but the 
opposite assumption is at least equally probable, that it is a unique 
feeling into which these, and any other elements that may be dis- 
covered in the experience, enter in their systematic unity. More- 
over, the term 'value' in the definition is ambiguous. Everything 
whatever has some value in some respect. In what respect are 
the values recognized in feeling valuable? We can not answer for 

"Cf. Stout, 'Analytic Psychology,' I., p. 121. 

* ' Cognition informs us of objects and relations external to ourselves, 
whereas feeling informs us of our own internal mental conditions.' Angell, 
' Psychology,' p. 257. 

' ' Outlines of Psychology,' p. 167. 
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feeling or for the self, for the self here in question is the feeling self, 
since that would involve us in an obvious circle. But, unless some 
other explanation is forthcoming— and I do not see what it could he 
— the definition only amounts to saying that we arbitrarily choose 
to call states of being pleased and displeased, restless and quiescent, 
etc., states of feeling, and no others. 

All such qualities as pleasantness and unpleasantness, so far as 
they qualify the contents of consciousness generally, may fittingly 
be called feeling tones. The emotions, on the other hand, are char- 
acteristically feeling attitudes. Equally immediate and intimate, 
and equally symptomatic of the condition of the experiencing indi- 
vidual, are the so-called bodily sensations and appetites, such as 
hunger and thirst, drowsiness and fatigue, freshness and vitality. 
These, therefore, on our principle, must be reckoned among the feel- 
ings. But if we include these 'sensations,' where are we to stop? 
Must we not go on and include also all sensations, of every kind and 
description, since these too are, in the first instance, immediate and 
intimate modifications of the individual's consciousness? I think 
that we must. Unless blue and green, for example, affected us as 
different, how could we ever recognize and name them as such? 
But the principle applies to every content of consciousness, and to 
the whole 'stream of consciousness,' as immediately experienced. I 
see no reason whatever why we should hesitate, as certain psychol- 
ogists do, to assume feelings of relation, of contrast, of judgment, 
of phantasy, etc. 

From this point of view I would define 'feeling' as the im- 
mediate consciousness of the modification of individual experience, 
as such ; and I would define a feeling as any content of consciousness, 
however constituted, regarded as the immediate present modification 
of such an individual experience. What is important to distinguish 
is the immediate modification of the individual's consciousness from 
the functions of knowledge and action it subserves. The term 
'feeling,' as thus used, denotes no class of mental facts or contents 
of consciousness in particular, but refers to a general aspect of con- 
sciousness. From the genetic point of view the distinction between 
object and subject, which leads us to refer cognition to the objective 
side of the relation and the feelings to the subjective, did not 
originally exist. Instead, we have reason to assume a qualitatively 
distinct manifold, related and held together in some sort of unity, 
which persists amid its experienced changes and tendencies to change. 
Such a consciousness, according to our definition, would be a wholly 
feeling consciousness. As mental life develops, the functions of 
cognition and conation become variously modified and increasingly 
important. But the functions of consciousness can never be sepa- 
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rated from its immediate content. Distinctions in the content are 
purely distinctions of reference. The content of cognition and the 
content of conation, viewed psychologically, are precisely the same 
content as the content of feeling, except that in the one case it is 
considered relatively to its place in the function, while in the other 
it is considered as part of the immediate conscious experience of the 
individual. H N Gabdinee. 

Smith Coixege. 



THE TERM 'PEELING' 1 

MY conception of the common element involved in the various 
applications of the term 'feeling' does not greatly differ 
from Mr. Marshall's 'subjectivity.' I should define feeling as the 
unanalyzed and unlocalized part of experience; meaning by un- 
analyzed that which is not introspectively resolved into qualitatively 
different components, and by unlocalized that which is not referred 
to a definite region in space, whether on the body or beyond it. We 
should further, it seems to me, distinguish between conscious proc- 
esses which are not, as a matter of fact, analyzed and localized at a 
given moment, and those which by their essential nature resist 
analysis and localization. As an example of the former class, take 
a name which one is endeavoring to recall. It hovers on the border 
line of clear consciousness, but the conditions are not favorable for 
its entrance into the focus of attention; it is unanalyzable at the 
moment, and may be described, therefore, as a feeling; but if it 
comes into clear consciousness it can be analyzed and is not a feeling, 
but an idea. 

Between a case of this kind and the group of mental processes 
which always and through their very nature, resist analysis and local- 
ization there lies an intermediate group : namely, processes which are 
not, under ordinary circumstances, analyzed and localized, but which 
may be, under special conditions. Here I would place the character- 
istic groups of organic sensations which form part of emotion, as 
well as the so-called 'feeling of effort.' Ordinarily, as they occur 
in our experience, these form unanalyzed masses. The reason for 
this fact is, of course, that when they occur there is not only no 
need to analyze them, but urgent need to analyze, or at least to 
attend to, something else. The individual's mental energies are, 
in emotion or mental effort, directed of necessity to something other 
than his own organic processes. But the psychologist, with his 

1 Discussion before the American Psychological Association at its fourteenth 
annual meeting, at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905. 



